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tank replenished and found the store sealed up. There was racing
around and ringing of telephones to find where supplies could be
obtained. Slowly it began to dawn on everybody that there was no
petrol anywhere which could be used. The city was hamstrung.
Not a car could be moved. The military were ringing up Zinovieff.
Zinovieff was ringing up the Cheka. The Cheka rang up the
Confiscation Commission. The Confiscation Commission appealed
to Comrade Vlassieff. Comrade Vlassieff declared that he had no
authority to do anything without Comrade Etinger's instructions.
Zinovieff wired to Moscow. Moscow knew nothing without Comrade
Etinger. Comrade Etinger had vanished into thin air.
And Yudenitch was earning all before him. The Seventh Army
was retreating pell-mell to Petrograd. It took two days for the
order to come from Moscow to unseal the cans5 and by that time
it was too late to be of any use.
The demoralization of the Seventh Army was completed by
the appearance among Yudenitch's troops of tanks supplied to
them by the British Government. It was the first time tanks had
been used in the civil wars and their effect was as devastating as
had been Hannibal's elephants. There were other wreckers besides
ourselves at work on the Soviet side, too. Staff officers of the Red
Army had simply delivered their men into Yudenitch's hands.
Within the week the men of the Seventh Army had poured back
in a continuous retreat into the suburbs of Petrograd and Yudenitch Js
main force of 20,000 men was in Gatchina? one day's forced march
away.
Zinovieff3s two Rolls-Royces, now tanked up with spirit, stood
ready to take him out of danger. Commissars were rushing about
preparing for flight. Hourly the order was expected from Moscow
for a wholesale evacuation since it was known that troops could
not be spared from Denikin's advancing path. The whisper was
that Lenin had declared Petrograd must be allowed to fall. Only
the workers of the city were for defending it.
Then out of the blue came a telegram^ from a train speeding
from Moscow to Petrograd :
Petrograd must be defended [it ran]. Bursting into this gigantic dij the
Whites will come into a stone labyrinth, where                   will be for
either a riddle or a threat or a mortal danger. Where can they a ?
From the window ? From the attic ? From the cellar ? From              the
comer? Everywhere. At our disposition are ri/es, machine-guns, hand-
grenades. We can cover some streets with barbed-wire
others open and turn them into traps. It is only necessary that        thousands
of mm should firmly decide not to gim up Petrograd.